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In All 48 States 
EDITORIAL 


When the Sixth Institute Session ended in 
Pittsburgh on Thursday, August 1, 1957, then it 
could be said indeed that we have graduates of 
the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
in every one of the 48 states. 

All in all, 130 judges have lit their candles at 
the steady-burning master candle kept aflame by 
the devoted Judge Gustav L. Schramm and his 
also devoted and most helpful cohorts in the Pitts- 
burgh court. 

And these Fellows have gone forth to every corner of our great 
land to enlighten their people with the thought that children are im- 
portant, yes, even precious; and that the court that tries to meet 
the needs and give discipline, guidance, and protection under the 
benign principle of parens patriae to wayward and deprived chil- 
dren is an important, not an inferior court. 

And I think we are justified in our belief that the lot of our 
one and a third million wayward and deprived children is just a 
little more hopeful because the 130 judges from all the 48 states met 
together, and lived together a week, for mutual enlightment. Some 
of them, I am sure, experienced a new feeling of dedication from 
this experience. 

After all, when one enters again the plain little room, sees the 
small round table (The Children’s Round Table) and the two chairs 
where the last scene of the court drama is enacted, in person so to 
speak, it is hard to escape a poignant feeling of dedication or re- 
dedication. 

Here all papers and technical procedures are brushed aside. 
Here the embittered or troubled child looks, man to man, into the 
eyes of his judge. Here he can explain his peculiar case or feelings 
(for each case is peculiar). Here justice, with mercy and a humble 
spirit, becomes incarnate — a person to help and guide a troubled 
child. 

There are other ways and approaches—more objective, more 
scientific perhaps: But wouldn’t you, if you were a troubled child, 
crave to see your judge face to face, and watch his eyes as he utters 
destiny-laden words concerning you and your life? And wouldn’t 
you like to tell him, as a person, how you think and feel about your 
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Left to right: Judge Schramm, Monsignor O’Grady, Mayor Lawrence, Mr. Nitsch, 
Mr. Deike, Mr. Yeager. 


trouble, and have him really listen to you before he says those 
‘destiny words?’ 

So, you 130 Fellows of the Six Sessions of the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute, fare forth bravely with your little 
candles. And avoid bushels: Let them shine brightly. And let me 
again prophesy that the 130 candles from all the 48 states will 
create a glow that will make it a little brighter for the deprived 
children of our land and give them a little better ‘break’ when they 
face their judge. 


Walter Scott Criswell 


This issue of the JOURNAL is financed by the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute of the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania for the benefit of troubled, emo- 
tionally crippled children, regardless of race, creed and color, who 
are served by the Juvenile Courts of America. 
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President’s Message 


It is the duty of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges to interpret to the general public 
the philosophy of the juvenile court. It should be 
made clear that our courts begin with the theory 
that punishment does not necessarily prevent de- 
linquency. It is not the sole duty of the court to 
determine whether or not the child has violated 
the law, but likewise, why is the child before the 
court — what has caused him to become involved 
in the difficulty and what is the best method to 
assist him, with due regard for the interests of 
the general public, to become a useful, law abiding citizen. It should 
be pointed out that in the rehabilitative processes the child must be 
taught to understand and respect the rights and property of others. 

It must be recognized that the court is not a preventive agency 
but a corrective one and that only indirectly, by preventing re- 
cidivism and by fostering, sponsoring and supporting programs to 
prevent delinquency can it function in the former field and further- 
more to accomplish any satisfactory results along these lines it must 
be equipped with adequate facilities and qualified personnel. 

One of the best methods to accomplish these objectives is 
through the active participation of the members of our Council. 
Each judge should serve as a medium of information and should 
advise the public on the procedure, activities and philosophy of the 
juvenile court. 

It is easily understood that the more members we have the 
greater will be the number of lay individuals who can thus be con- 
tacted and enlightened as to the operation of our courts. I have 
therefore appointed a membership committee with subcommittees 
in each state to endeavor to enroll into the membership of our 
Council every eligible judge in the country who has jurisdiction in 
handling juvenile court work. 


LEO J. YEHLE was judge of the Children’s Court and the 
Court of Special Sessions of the City of Syracuse from November 1, 
1926 to December 31, 1936; and has been judge of the Children’s 
Court of the County of Onondago (which includes the City of Syra- 
cuse) since January 1, 1937. 

He is director of the Syracuse Boys Club, of the Frank H. 
Hiscock Legal Aid Society, of the Council of Social Agencies of 
Syracuse and Onondago County, and of the Onondago County Coun- 
cil on Alcoholism. 

Judge Yehle is a member of the Onondago County and the New 
York State Bar Associations, and of the American Judicature 
Society. He is past president of the New York State Magistrates 
Association, and of the New York State Association of Children’s 
Court Judges. He is a charter member, past secretary, past vice- 
president of the National Council; and a trustee of the Foundation 
since its inception. 
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The general chairman of this committee is Clayton W. Rose, 
Judge of the Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court of Columbus, 
Ohio; and the state chairmen are as follows: 


Alabama: D. L. Rosenau, Jr., Judge of Limestone County 
Court, Athens; 


Arizona: J. Mercer Johnson, Judge of Superior Court, Tuc- 
son; 

Arkansas: Paul D. Hanshaw, Judge of Craighead County 
Court, Jonesboro; 


California: William B. Neeley, Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
Los Angeles; 


Colorado: Charles J. Simon, Judge of El Paso County Court, 
Colorado Springs; 


Connecticut: Stanley P. Mead, Judge of State Juvenile Court, 
Bridgeport ; 

Delaware: Elwood F. Melson, Judge of Family Court, Wil- 
mington ; 

Florida: W. Troy Hall, Jr., Judge of Lake County Court, 
Tavares; 


Georgia: W. W. Woolfolk, Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
Atlanta; 


Idaho: Theron W. Ward, Judge of Probate Court, Jerome; 


Illinois: Gus T. Greanias, Judge of Macon County Court, 
Decatur ; 


Indiana: Newell A. Lamb, Judge of Circuit Court, Kentland; 
Iowa: R. Kent Martin, Judge of District Court, Atlantic; 
Kansas: James V. Riddel, Jr., Judge of Probate and Juvenile 
Court, Wichita; 
Kentucky: John D. Darnell, Judge of Franklin County Court, 
Frankfort; 
- Louisiana: Joseph W. Sanders, Judge of Family Court, Baton 
ouge; 
‘ or Fred E. Hanscom, Judge of Municipal Court, Rum- 
ord; 


Maryland: Evan Crossley, Judge of Juvenile Court, Hagers- 
town; 


Massachusetts: Paul K. Connolly, Justice of District Court, 
Waltham; 


Michigan: Nathan J. Kaufman, Judge of Juvenile Court, 
Detroit ; 


Minnesota: Thomas Tallakson, Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
Minneapolis; 
Mississippi: Ben Guider, Judge of County Court, Vicksburg; 


Missouri: Henry A. Riederer, Judge, Circuit Court, Kansas 
City; 
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Montana: W. W. Lessley, Judge of District Court, Bozeman; 

Nebraska: Lyle E. Jackson, Judge of District Court, Neligh; 

Nevada: Grant L. Bowen, Judge of District Court, Reno; 

New Hampshire: John W. Perkins, Judge of Municipal Court, 
Exeter ; 

New Jersey: Harry W. Lindeman, Judge of Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court, Newark; 

New Mexico: William T. Scoggin, Jr., Judge of District 
Court, Las Cruces; 

New York: Clarence E. Conley, Judge of County Court, 
Wampsville; 

New York City: John Warren Hill, Presiding Judge, Domes- 
tic Relations Court; 


North Carolina: B. Gordon Gentry, Judge of Juvenile Court, 
Greensboro; 


North Dakota: Mark H. Amundson, Judge of District Court, 
Mandan; 

Ohio: Russell H. Kear, Judge of Court of Common Pleas, 
Upper Sandusky ; 

Oklahoma: Dordthy Young, Judge of Juvenile Court, Tulsa; 

Oregon: Virgil H. Langtry, Judge of Circuit Court, Portland; 

. Pennsylvania: Thomas F. Lansberry, President Judge, Somer- 

set ; 


Rhode Island: Francis J. McCabe, Judge of Juvenile Court, 
Providence ; 


South Carolina: J. Wilbur Hicks, Judge of Juvenile Court, 
Greenville; 


“ South Dakota: Otto B. Linstad, Judge of County Court, 
ierre; 

Tennessee: Elizabeth McCain, Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
Memphis; 

Texas: Paul A. Martineau, Judge of Juvenile Court, Corpus 
Christi ; 

Utah: Rulon W. Clark, Judge of the Juvenile Court, Salt 
Lake City; 


Vermont: Carl S. Gregg, Judge of Municipal Court, Saint 
Albans; 
Virginia: K. A. Pate, Judge of Juvenile Court, Roanoke; 


Washington: William G. Long, Judge of Superior Court, 
Seattle ; 


West Virginia: John W. Hereford, Judge of Circuit Court, 
Huntington ; 


Wisconsin: Byron B. Conway, Judge of County Court, Wis- 
consin Rapids; 


Wyoming: J. O. Spangler, Judge of District Court, Greybull. 
LEO J. YEHLE, President 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY APPOINTED 


Mr. William D. Gladden has 
been appointed executive secre- 
tary to serve both the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
and the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, Inc. Mr. Gladden 
is the superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Junior Republic at 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

He had experience as a 
newspaper reporter and a pro- 
bation officer in Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania, before he became 
assistant chief probation officer 
of the Juvenile Court of Al- 
legheny County, Pennsylvania. 
When the Juvenile Court Judges 
Journal began publication in 
September 1949, Mr. Gladden 
was the editor. He remained in 
that capacity until he took over 
his present responsibilities at 
the Republic in 1951. 

We consider him well quali- ' 
fied to act as the executive secre- — Se 
tary, helping to coordinate the functions of both the Council and | 


the Foundation. He has agreed to serve on a part-time basis, with 
headquarters at 3333 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 
the home office of the Foundation. 

As we welcome Mr. Gladden to his new post, we wish also to 
pay tribute to our own Judge Walter Scott Criswell, the editor of 
the publications of the Foundation, who has the most gifted pen in 
America on behalf of troubled children. 


We bespeak the support of our members for these champions 
of our efforts in His service. 


LEO J. YEHLE, President 
National Council of 
| Juvenile Court Judges i 


GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM, Chairman 
Board of Trustees 
National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, Inc. 
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The Ohio Association of Juvenile 
Court Judges 


By HARRY L. ALBRIGHT, President 
Probate Court of Belmont County 
Saint Clairsville 


The Ohio Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges was organized in January 1934, for the 
following purpose, as set forth in its Constitution 
and Bylaws: 


“Purpose. This Association is formed to promote an in- 
terchange of ideas and experience concerning the work of the 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts; to develop a con- 
sensus of opinion as to the wisest methods and most desirable 
improvements in such Courts; to initiate and support appro- 
priate legislation to these ends and to promote educational 
publicity tending to extend and support the work of such 
Courts.” 


The details of its early history from 1934 to 1941 are contained 
in a brief history of the organization written by M. 8S. Laird, for- 
mer statistician of the Cleveland Juvenile Court, and past Executive 
ao of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, as 

ollows: 


In June of 1933, Judge Harry L. Eastman, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
proposed the formation of a state association in a circular letter 
sent to each of the 88 judges exercising juvenile jurisdiction in 
Ohio. Thirty-one replied favoring such an organization. 


A paper outlining the purposes of such an organization was 
read by Judge Eastman before the Delinquency Division of the 
State Welfare Conference meeting on Oct. 5th, 1933. Judge East- 
man stated: “The leadership in developing the Juvenile Courts 
should be assumed by the judges of these courts. To do so effec- 
tively, some form of mutual association is imperative. Through 
appropriate committees, it should foster needed laws and consider 
proposed legislation affecting the juvenile courts; develop uni- 
formity of procedure and practice throughout the state; improve 
the standards and effectiveness of their service to their communi- 
ties and collect information and statistics useful to themselves and 
helpful in promoting publicity and clearing up misunderstandings 
and interpreting juvenile courts to the public. 

“The formation of such an association would provide the juve- 
nile court judges of the state with a voice that would be authorita- 
tive, and which would command the attention of the legislature, the 
press, and the general public. Its pronouncements would carry 
weight both throughout the state and in local communities and 
facilitate an interpretation of the courts and their work which 
would go far toward correcting misunderstandings and enlisting 
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The Grass Roots Matter 


The miners in the Old West used to find grains of gold en- 
tangled in the roots of the grass in the gulches and along the 
mountain streams where they were seeking the precious metal. 
That was when gold was still precious: They are looking for 
uranium now. 

We have 13 state associations of juvenile court judges, under 
various names, which represent the ‘grass roots’ development of the 
juvenile court movement in America. As a matter of fact, the 
National Council began as a loose confederacy of state groups, then 
gradually developed into a national movement, still retaining, as 
much as possible, the state associations. 

Another ‘grass roots’ development has been the establishment 
of regional organizations. Notable among these are the intermoun- 
tain area embracing seven states on the roof of America; the Blue 
Ridge Training Institute for Southern Juvenile Court Judges, made 
up of the original Confederate and border states; and various com- 
binations of counties into intrastate regions, such as exist in Florida 
and New Mexico. 

It appears that the development of state and regional organiza- 
tions is our best hope to promote and protect the juvenile court 
concept and to promote the juvenile court movement. For that 
reason, we have asked the state organizations to give us a brief his- 
tory of their establishment, growth, and accomplishments. We hope 
this may encourage unorganized states to follow suit. 

Nine state stories are presented in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
We hope to present the other four in the December JOURNAL. 


—Editor 


community cooperation and support. It would further the advance- 
ment of the juvenile courts and lighten the burden on the shoulders 
of each individual judge.” 

On the evening of the same day a group of 16 judges met as an 
organization committee and appointed a committee of five to ar- 
range for a meeting for permanent organization in connection with 
the meeting of the state probate judges at Columbus in January 
1934. 

The organization committee composed of Judge Charles W. 
Hoffman, Chairman, Hamilton County; Judge Harry L. Eastman, 
Cuyahoga County; Judge John R. Coffin, Auglaize County; Judge 
Henry G. Ashcraft, Licking County, and Judge V. A. Bennehoff, 
Seneca County, met in Columbus on November 25, 1933, and ap- 
proved a tentative constitution and bylaws, and arranged a program 
for a meeting for permanent organization for the following Jan- 
uary. 

A permanent organization was effected at a meeting in Co- 
lumbus on January 10,1934. Judge Eastman was elected president 


} 
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and held the office for three years. Legislation and other matters 
were discussed, and it was decided to prepare and introduce four 
bills in the Legislature the following year. 


During the 1935 session of the Legislature, two of these bills 
were passed. One amended and clarified the law concerning the 
sale of intoxicants to minors. The other permitted the court to 
order emergency medical and surgical care pending service by pub- 
lication. A bill to enlarge the definition of proper parental care 
never got out of committee and another providing for the certifica- 
tion to the juvenile court of some cases against minors pending in 
common pleas court never received action on the floor of the house. 


The 1935 annual meeting considered such subjects as publicity, 
the keeping of proper records and statistics, uniform residence re- 
quirements, the discrimination in the army and navy against youths 
who had been delinquent as juveniles; comity between courts on 
questions of jurisdiction; the security of moneys handled by the 
court; agitation for institutions for the care of defective delin- 
quents; and authorized a committee to study the recodification of 
the state juvenile court laws. 


The first major accomplishment of the new association was 
achieved early in 1936. The governor had vetoed the biennial ap- 
propriation for the support of the State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search. The bureau had been in operation since 1914. Its purpose 
was to make psychometric and personality studies of behavior 
problem children and recommendations for their treatment to the 
institutions and juvenile courts of the state. In only three counties 
in the state did the juvenile courts have access to any other facilities 
for studies of this kind. The closing of the bureau would have left 
the courts in 55 counties absolutely without this service. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the association met and framed a resolution 
of protest which was transmitted to each of the member judges. 
The governor was bombarded with protests. A committee from the 
association obtained an interview and prevailed upon him to include 
the bureau’s budget in a call for a special session of the Legislature 
the following January. The budget was re-enacted and approved 
and the bureau was saved. 


The second trial of strength of the association occurred in the 
fall of 1936. In Ohio, the Mother’s Pension Act had always been 
administered by the juvenile courts. It became necessary to replace 
Mother’s Pensions by an act to conform to the Aid to Dependent 
Children section of the Federal Social Security Act in order to ob- 
tain financial participation by Ohio under this act. A proposed 
bill was drawn by the State Welfare Department. When a copy of 
this was available it was studied by the officers of the association 
who found many things in it to criticize from both legal and prac- 
tical standpoints. A section-by-section analysis was made of the 
proposal and mimeographed copies sent to all members with a re- 
quest for their further criticisms and suggestions. As a result, the 
original proposal was rewritten almost in its entirety. The action 
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of the association secured the final enactment of an act that was 
both workable and effective. 


The third major accomplishment of the Ohio association was 
the preparation of the Juvenile Court Code enacted by the Legisla- 
ture in 1937. The previous code had been enacted in 1913; and 
during the ensuing years, had been amended from time to time, but 
in many respects, it had become outmoded. A committee of seven 
was appointed in 1935, and continued through 1936. Numerous 
meetings were held and considerable correspondence carried on. A 
progress report was rendered at the annual meeting in January of 
1936. At the meeting in January 1937, the committee submitted 
its report in the form of a bill to reclarify the juvenile court laws in 
a thorough and up-to-date manner. After full discussion, the bill 
was referred back to the committee for further revision. Because 
of the legislative deadline the bill was introduced in its original 
form. A special meeting of the association was held on March 22 
at which final changes were agreed upon and made a part of the bill 
by amendment at a legislative hearing the same evening. Individul 
and concerted efforts by judges of the association finally secured 
the enactment by Ohio of one of the best juvenile court codes in 
effect today. 

In the line of legislation, the association has done much to 
secure the defeat or modification of proposals that would have been 
inimical to the courts and their work. Many such bills were never 
recommended out of committee. A bill to place the supervision of 
juveniles released from state correctional institutions under the 
state board of parole and by officers also working with adult 
parolees was put through the Legislature as an administration 
measure without an opportunity for the association to be heard 
against it. The subsequent protests of our members were so great 
that the authorities have not, in the two years since its passage, at- 
tempted to act under the authority it gives them. 


One of the earliest projects discussed by the association was 
the matter of uniform state-wide statistics. A joint committee com- 
posed of members from our association and from the State Welfare 
Department began to devise a system and the necessary forms for 
a state-wide juvenile court reporting service in 1937. The statis- 
tical service of the State Welfare Department compiles the tables 
from cards and reports sent in by the individual courts. Participa- 
tion in this is wholly voluntary as yet. Thirty-nine of the 88 courts 
are reporting at the present time. Summary tables have been com- 
piled and distributed monthly during the past two and a half years. 


Beside these measurable benefits there are others just as defi- 
nite and important, though less tangible, that have resulted from 
the mutual association of our members. Personal acquaintance 
through meeting one another year after year at our annual meetings 
has led to visitations of other courts; to comparisons of methods; to 
a closer exchange of ideas and that general improvement that re- 
sults from a widening of acquaintance and experience. Our judges 
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will tell you that cooperation between courts has improved greatly 
during the seven years that our association has been functioning. 
Quite a number of our judges have had the opportunity of sitting 
as relief judges in some of our larger counties. Frequent mimeo- 
graphed bulletins have served to keep us in touch with one another 
and with new developments within the state. Judges have been in- 
vited to speak before groups in other localities where they have 
helped to arouse interest and support for local courts and child wel- 
fare activities. Intercourt procedures have been developed and 
standardized to a considerable extent. The judges of our state have 
found a voice and a means of concerted action. Their advice and 
approval is now sought where it was ignored before the formation 
of our association, 

The officers of the Ohio Association performed at least one 
service that is of advantage to courts throughout the county. Under 
the aggressive leadership of Judge Harry L. Eastman, after con- 
siderable conference and correspondence, it induced the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Army to issue an opinion under date of Jan- 
uary 11, 1939, to the effect that “a record of adjudication of conduct 
by a juvenile court in the State of Ohio... or by a juvenile court of 
any state having a similar law ...is not a bar to enlistment under 
section 1118, Revised Statutes.”’ Since the section of the Ohio Law 
in question is taken from the Standard Juvenile Court law, there 
are about thirty other states in which the juvenile courts will bene- 
fit under this ruling, 

The Ohio State Association had a large share in the formation 
of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. The proposal 
was first made by Judge Eastman, then our president, in a 
paper read before the New York State Association on September 
27,1935. A joint committee from the New York and Ohio Associa- 
tions was formed early in 1936, and a plan for organization and a 
suggested constitution and bylaws were drawn up. This plan was 
accepted at a meeting in Atlantic City in 1936, and a formal organi- 
zation was effected at Indianapolis in 1937. The Ohio association 
has consistently supported the national association by enrolling and 
paying the dues of all its members each year since the organization. 
The rest is current history. 

The Ohio Association meets twice yearly, the annual meeting 
being held in January; the second in conjunction with the Ohio 
State Bar Association. 

The average membership is approximately 75 judges, all of 
whom are members of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. Judge Russell H. Kear of Wyandot County, Ohio, repre- 
sents the juvenile courts as a member of the Ohio Judicial Council. 

Outstanding juvenile court judges who have served as presi- 
dents of the Ohio Association are Harry L. Eastman, President 
Emeritus, Cleveland; J. H. Lamneck, New Philadelphia; Ray Smith, 
Lima; Paul W. Alexander, Toledo; Lloyd Bennett, Eaton; Joseph E. 
Lady, Kenton; Clayton W. Rose, Columbus; Frank Nicholas, Day- 
ton; and Russell H. Kear, Upper Sandusky. 
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The New York State Association of 
Children’s Court Judges 


By FRANK E. THOMAS, President 


Children’s Court of Broome County 
Binghamton 


The New York State Association grew out of 
the inspiration of a few dedicated men who pre- 
sided over the children’s courts of New York State 
shortly after there came into existence a state- 
wide Children’s Court Act, effective in the year 
1924, 


In 1930, there were only five separate juvenile 
courts outside New York City; and at this writing 
there are fifteen separate juvenile courts. The 
other juvenile courts are set up on a county basis 
outside the metropolitan area and are presided 
over by judges who are also county judges and/or surrogates. 
These men are of marked ability, and are conscientious in the per- 
formance of their duties as children’s court judges; but they are 
heavily burdened with other judicial duties, and are hard-pressed 
to give the necessary time and attention to the discharge of their 
work as children’s court judges. That they are all intensely inter- 
ested in children’s court work is evidenced by the large number who 
are members of the New York State Association, and the enthu- 
siasm they show in attendance at our conferences, and the activity 
they take in the affairs of the association. 


The record of the formation of the organization is not clear, by 
reason of the fact that the early minutes and records have been mis- 
placed ; but it grew out of the desire of men in this field to associate 
together and help each other. It has been gleaned from older mem- 
bers that attendance at meetings in the early ’30s was not large; but 


that enthusiasm and desire to improve the children’s courts was 
always evident. 


The organization has grown in strength throughout the years, 
and is extremely active in its field. Its vigorous growth testifies 
to the healthy condition it now enjoys. Officers for 1957 are: 
Frank E. Thomas, Children’s Court of Broome County, Bingham- 
ton, president; William M. Nicoll, Children’s Court of Schenectady 
County, Schenectady, vice-president ; Walter L. Terry, County Judge 
and Surrogate, Delaware County, Walton, secretary; Franklin T. 
Voelker, Children’s Court of Suffolk County, Lindenhurst, trea- 
surer. 

The records indicate that, in 1936, there were 36 members pay- 
ing dues at $3 per member; that in 1946, there were 43 members 
paying dues at $5 per member ; and that in 1956, there were 70 
members paying dues at $10 per member. 
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The growth of the association has been steady and inspiring. 
A few years after the meeting of the judges of the children’s courts, 
the justices of the Domestic Relations Court of the City of New 
York became interested in, and many of them members of, the state 
association. Through the strong leadership of the presiding justice 
and other outstanding justices of the Domestic Relations Court 
many contributions were made to the state association. Our prob- 
lems in these meetings were similar in course through the upstate 
area and in the metropolitan center; and our conferences made a 
wonderful forum for the exchange of views on the material matters 
passing upon the welfare and circumstances surrounding our chil- 
dren and their mothers and fathers. The association also gave force 
in our fight for legislation to be developed in the interest of carry- 
ing on the work in our field; and united we were in a stronger posi- 
tion to point out the necessity of adequate personnel and auxiliary 
services so badly needed in extending the service that the Legisla- 
ture intended our courts to give the public. 

Many times it was a hard and discouraging fight to bring home 
to the general public the need and necessity of improving the quality 
of service to be rendered by said courts by properly equipping them 
with adequately trained staffs, probation officers, family coun- 
selors, medical and psychiatric services, efficient intake service and 
many other aids. In most of our communities in which these courts 
are located, it was realized that the men and women in this work 
were so engaged by reason of their desire and inclination, and that 
they must be naturally equipped as qualified personnel to give gen- 
erously of themselves to others in order to develop and bring into 
existence the methods that were mandated to be used when dealing 
with these problems pertaining to children and families. 

In looking back over the years, slowly but surely, much has 
been accomplished. The men who aided these courts believed in the 
philosophy of the children’s court; and were dedicated to the de- 
velopment of personnel properly equipped and necessary to carry 
on the service in nature of treatment to the children and their 
families. There still is much to be accomplished; and if the past 
record is any criterion, the judges of this state will continue to work 
for better and more effective measures to be employed by the juve- 
nile courts throughout the nation that will tend to bring to the at- 
tention of the public the need of stronger homes and more adequate 
steps to be taken in our schools, churches, and other agencies in the 
community in the correction and controlling of delinquency, 

All these things must be accomplished with understanding and 
firmness; and to carry out the intent and purpose of the court, the 
probation service must be strong and effective. This organization 
will continue to fight for better specialized institutions to meet the 
needs of our children, and the elimination of all influences adverse 
to the natural, normal, and healthy development of children so ap- 
parent in the modern life of today. 

The fight for the development of more adequate services to be 
rendered by our courts has not been confined to our own state. The 
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outstanding and dedicated judges who have presided over our chil- 
dren’s courts and are now presiding in them are active, enthusiastic 
and aggressive in their desire to assist in the obtaining of better 
and more adequate services in the juvenile courts throughout the 
nation. This is apparent through their active participation in the 
development of what was originally the Juvenile Court Judges of 
America; and out of which grew later on, in 1937, the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, which since that year has held 
annual meetings in the large cities throughout our nation. 

The New York State Association holds its annual conference 
in or about the month of September; and also holds a winter meet- 
ing in New York City during January of each year. Between these 
meetings, there are issued frequently bulletins covering interesting 
events affecting members of the association, and a coverage of re- 
cent decisions, ably edited by Dudley F. Sicher, now retired from 
the Domestic Relations Court of the City of New York. 

Early in the history of the children’s court in New York State, 
a solid foundation was laid for the philosophy intended by the act 
to be used in the conduction of cases before this court. This arose 
out of the case of The People v Lewis, 260 New York 171. 

The Court of Appeals of the State of New York in reviewing 
this case, did by its decision, first establish that the constitutional 
privilege of self-incrimination was not to be applied in a proceeding 
before children’s courts, but that the judge in a natural, normal way 
might question the child and take his frank and unstudied admission 
into consideration in the disposition of the matter; but it further 
determined that the fundamental rights with which the child was 
clothed must be protected, and that there should be alleged specific 
facts which must be proved under the usual conventional rules of 
evidence. 

The decision vividly described socialization of the children’s 
court procedure, quoting from the opinion: ‘The concept of crime 
and punishment disappears. To the child delinquent through the 
commission of an act criminal in its nature, the State extends the 
same aid, care and training which it has long given to the child who 
was merely incorrigible, neglected, abandoned, destitute, or phys- 
ically handicapped. All suggestion and taint of criminality was 
intended to be and has been done away with.****** The funda- 
mental point is that the proceeding was not a criminal one. The 
State was not seeking to punish a malefactor. It was seeking to 
salvage a boy who was in danger of becoming one. In words which 
have been often quoted, ‘The problem for determination by the 
Judge is not, Has this boy or girl committed a specific wrong, but 
What is he, how has he become what he is, and what had best be 
done in his interest and the interest of the State to save him from 
a downward career.’ 

“******T serve the social purpose for which the Children’s 
Court was created, a provision is made in the statute for wide in- 
vestigation before, during, and after the hearing. But that inves- 
tigation is clinical in its nature. Its results are not to be used as 
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legal evidence where there is an issue of fact to be tried.****** 
The finding of fact must rest on the preponderance of the evidence 
adduced under those rules. Hearsay, opinion, gossip, bias, prejudice 
and threats of hostile neighborhood feelings, the hopes and fears of 
social workers, are all sources of error and have no more place in 
Children’s Court than any other Court,” 
This inverpretation upheld the great benefits of the Children’s 
Court Act; and it was now understood that minors who transgressed 
the law were not to be regarded as criminals, but as children in need 
of aid, encouragement and guidance. It was a mandate to provide 
for children in trouble, first in their own homes or in their com- 
munity, if the treatment they so badly needed could be received by 
them there. This philosophy immediately pointed out that a child 
was not to be punished for something he had done, but that the pur- 
pose of the court was to find out why he did it and what were his 
needs to prevent the recurrence of the act. 
Thus it was evident that the court would need assistance in 
social and psychiatric studies, and that the investigation in the de- | 
termination and hearing of these cases was more clinical in nature. 
This requirement as laid down by the court in this case has through- 
out our children’s courts in this state attempted to be met. All re- 
sources available to the courts in their community began through 
the leadership of the judge of the children’s court to grow into a 
partnership between the law and other sources such as the educa- 
tional field, social work, medicine, private agencies, in rendering to 
the child the individualized social justice which the Children’s Court 
Act and this decision made mandatory upon the courts and the 
communities to provide for their children. The acceptance of this 
philosophy has been slow but certain ; and its continued development 
has been an outstanding milestone in the aid to the children and the 
family life of our state and nation. 
Much credit for the development, the strengthening, and the 
expanding of the children’s courts throughout this state must go to 
the dedicated judges of these courts in the early days: Leo J. Yehle 
of Syracuse, Victor B. Wylegala of Buffalo, George W. Smyth of 
White Plains, John Warren Hill of New York City, Dudley F. Sicher 
of New York, and others. 


The August issue of the American Bar Association Journal 
presents an article on the juvenile court authored by Walter H. 
Beckham, president judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court in and for Dade County, Miami, Florida. 


It is not too late to secure your 1957 membership. 
Please send your dues to: 
Hon. Venable Vermont, Treasurer 
203 Andrews Building 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
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Minnesota Juvenile Court Judges 
Association 


By VINCENT HOLLERAN, Judge 
Probate Court of Nobles County 
Worthington 


The Minnesota Juvenile Court Judges Association was formed 
in January 1950 at a special meeting of the probate judges of the 
state in annual session. In the rural areas of Minnesota the pro- 
bate court was, by statute, given jurisdiction over juveniles under 
18 years of age. This was based on the fiction that all such cases 
involved a guardianship by the state of the child so in conflict with 
the law. To this meeting were invited the district court judges of 
Minneapolis, Saint Paul and Saint Louis County where the juvenile 
jurisdiction is exercised by the district court with one judge being 
selected for assignment to the juvenile division. 

The association membership now consists of 87 probate judges 
and five district judges, three being from Saint Louis County which 
has a large area. 

The Constitution and Bylaws were drawn up by Vincent 


Hollaren of Worthington, who became the first president and served 
for five years. 


The general purpose in forming such organization was to con- 
centrate on juvenile court study and work and to bring about a 
more uniform practice and procedure in the areas where it was 
desirable. Previously, the court had in some counties the element 
of a criminal court, with little thought given to rehabilitation of a 
youth in trouble within his own community. It was felt that by 
having a definite association set apart from the probate court as- 
sociation more attention and more awareness could be gained from 
the public. 

One of the first acts of President Hollaren was the inaugura- 
tion of the juvenile court clinics at the Center of Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota. These consist of three-day sessions 
during which the judges live on the campus at the Center and have 
daily meetings of classes aimed at contributing information to the 
judges and correcting the false theories presented by well-wishers, 
as many of these theories have been tried elsewhere and proved 
unworkable. 

For example, one whole session was conducted by the Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Child Welfare which has many noted professors 
and several authors like Professor John A. Anderson. Their pre- 
sentation was generally on “what makes a child tick” the way he 
does. They demonstrated techniques of testing, the handling of 
the abnormal child, of the normal child, the emotionally disturbed 
child; and went into many such areas. The judges spent much time 
right in the demonstrating rooms behind screens which hid them 
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from the children but enabled them to see what the professor was 
doing and how the children responded. 

These clinics are held annually and top men of various fields 
appear to lecture. Panels of probation officers, police officers, and 
judges are given. Items put on the schedule have proven most 
informative. 

During 1951, the Minnesota association produced a small book- 
let called “The Juvenile Court, Practice, Procedure, and Policy” 
written by Judge Hollaren, and published by the public relations 
committee. It was the aim to get this booklet into the hands of 
responsible people in every county of the state. A copy of this 
booklet was recently sent to each member of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges from the Foundation’s publications office 
with the Editor’s Monthly Bulletin. It is aimed at public consump- 
tion. It is a quick and simple statement of the informal method of 
hearings and the policy back of such hearings and the aims of the 
court. 

The Minnesota Juvenile Court Judges Association is now in 
the process of writing a new juvenile court code which would create 
a definite juvenile court with definite jurisdiction and the pro- 
cedure to be followed. The national standard act is being followed 
when practical in this rural area of Minnesota. It is to be recalled 
that Minnesota probate courts act as juvenile courts under the fic- 
tion of law that all such cases are guardianship. The new code 
wou!d set up a juvenile court with seal and records and practice; 
but in the rural areas the probate judge and the juvenile court judge 
would be elected on the same ballot, one vote. 

The general result of the forming of the Minnesota Juvenile 
Court Judges Association is that each judge has become more aware 
of the importance of this work and has been able to impress this 
upon the community, and in many instances full-time probation 
officers have been hired by counties. In some instances two coun- 
ties have gone together to employ a qualified probation officer, and 
there has become closer relationship with the schools and the clergy 
in working as a team to prevent serious delinquency, under super- 
vision of the court. 

The Minnesota Association has taken the definite stand that 
all traffic cases of juveniles should be handled in the juvenile court, 
on an educational basis, with the hope that in the future many care- 
less adult drivers can be eliminated. The false theory, “if they 
drive like an adult, they should be punished like an adult,” has no 
acceptance in the Minnesota Association. That theory in the crim- 
inal law in the past filled our prisons with young criminals who 
were never rehabilitated. 

It is the feeling of the Minnesota Juvenile Court Judges Asso- 
ciation that there is yet much work to be done with the general 
public. The juvenile court still remains the most misunderstood 
court of all. There seems to be a bit of the hangman in every per- 
son. Recent articles by those outside the judiciary have harmed us 
much in our work. The giving of names to the paper, the photo- 
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graphing and fingerprinting advocated by those who should know 
better, have harmed us much. This has been built up by the news- 
papers in such a clever way that public polls now show that most 
adults favor full publicity on juvenile cases. We must inform the 
public better on the many hidden causes of delinquency, which 
would be totally unfair to disclose in any public hearing. 

William G. Kreger, of Jackson, is the present head of the Min- 
nesota Juvenile Court Judges Association. 


SUMMER MEETINGS 


WISCONSIN 

The summer meeting of the Wisconsin Board of Juvenile Court 
Judges was held at Land O’ Lakes on July 11 and 12, 1957. The 
program considered questions raised by the new Children’s Code 
which has been in effect since July 1, 1956; and included a discus- 
sion of the role of the juvenile court judge in relation to the Wis- 
consin Diagnostic Center which receives approximately half its 
referrals from the juvenile courts. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The summer meeting of the Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges was held at the Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, on 
August 30 and 31, 1957. Jurisdiction over juvenile traffic and 
motor vehicle code violators and a report of recent legislative enact- 
ments featured the meeting. 


Dale F. Shughart, Common Pleas Court of Cumberland County, 
Carlisle, appeared on the Arlene Francis “Home” program on July 
5, 1957. Entitled, “Father —the Forgotten Man,” the program 
stressed the importance of the influence of the father in the home 
and in the proper development of children. 

Interviewed with Judge Shughart were Gunnar Dybwad, direc- 
tor of the National Association for Retarded Children; Dr. M. 
Robert Gomberg, director of the Jewish Family Service of New 
Dr. Antonio Bottino, head of the Clinic for Fathers in 

ew York. 


FALL CONFERENCE 

The New York State Association of Judges of Children’s Courts 
has scheduled its fall conference for September 26-28, 1957 at the 
Sagamore Conference Center, Baquette Lake, New York. 

Two outstanding members of the faculty of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Robert W. Miller of the College of Law, and John R. Harnett 
of the School of Social Work, will guide discussions centered about 
carrying on the work of the children’s court. 

Newly elected National Council president, Leo J. Yehle, will be 
the principal speaker at the closing banquet. 

Thursday afternoon will be open for recreation, followed by a 
dinner and smoker. Friday will be filled with workshops. The 
business session will be held on Saturday morning. 
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Wisconsin Board of Juvenile 
Court Judges 


By JOSEPH W. WILKUS, 


County Court of Sheboygan County 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Whether it be youngsters “ganging up,” pro- 
fessional people joining learned societies, or juve- 
nile court judges drawing together into a state 
board or national association, the same human 
essentials are doing the moving — fellowship, 
sharing of mutual concerns, cooperating to ac- 
complish what cannot be done by one alone. 


Adopted last year at the Boston meeting of 
the National Conference of Juvenile Court Judges, 
a resolution going to emphasis of the need for 
judge tov meetings between juvenile court judges on a 
“grass roots” basis found sympathetic understanding among the 
juvenile court judges of Wisconsin: For more than two decades 
they initiated, developed and are now deriving the benefits of a 
vigorous organization. 

From the haphazard, intermittent and overlapping meetings 
in the early 30’s, came the call for a state-wide meeting of the juve- 
nile court judges in 1934. Out of that assembly came “The Juvenile 
Court Judges Association.” 

As the first president of the association and president (1941- 
1946) of the Wisconsin Board which evolved from the first group, 
A. M. Scheller of Waupaca typfies the leadership whose time and 
effort had to be combined with joint interests before the profes- 
sional organization became possible. Active in the functioning of 
the board throughout its history, Judge Scheller is now serving on 
the advisory committee to the State Department of Public Welfare. 

Typical activities of this association have been: 

1. A review of the plan submitted by the State Department 
of Public Welfare for development of county services seeking pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. Thus, as early as 1941, these 
judges were studying an issue which is of major concern today. 

2. The adoption of standard juvenile court order forms. This 
work contributed to the framework of uniformity in juvenile court 
procedures. 

3. The appointment of a committee to study and seek legisla- 
tion creating a statutory board of juvenile court judges. These 
efforts were finally successful in 1945 when the Legislature gave 
statutory recognition to the association by the creation of a “Board 
of Juvenile Court Judges.” The substance of the 1945 statute is 
found in the 1955 Children’s Code, Wis. Stats, 48.09: 

“Board of juvenile court judges. The juvenile court judges of 
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the state constitute the Board of Juvenile Court Judges. The board 
shall meet at least twice each year at the time and place it deter- 
mines. The board shall elect a chairman, secretary and any other 
officers from its number it deems necessary. These officers shall 
perform the duties prescribed by the board. The board shall make 
any rules it deems advisable, not inconsistent with law. Each juve- 
nile court judge attending the meetings of the board shall on pre- 
senting his certificate of attendance to the county or municipal 
treasurer be reimbursed for his travel and necessary expense out 
of the funds made available for his court.” 

Another milestone in the strengthening of the juvenile court 
program in Wisconsin was reached in 1951. At that time, the Board 
of Juvenile Court Judges affiliated with the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges. The educational benefits accruing through 
this new contact are evidenced by the increased attendance of Wis- 
consin juvenile court judges at national conferences. In addition, 
Wisconsin judges have benefited from the standards and recom- 
mendations advocated by the National Council. 

Also in 1951, with the sanction and endorsement of the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, the Board of Juvenile Court Judges appointed 
an advisory committee to the State Department of Public Welfare. 
This advisory committee consists of the three officers of the Board 
of Juvenile Court Judges and two standing committee members of 
the board. Quarterly meetings are held with representatives of the 
Department of Public Welfare to discuss problems of mutual in- 
terest. To facilitate this work, the department designated a staff 
person to act as secretary of the advisory committee and to serve 
liaison needs between the board as well as individual judges, and 
the department. 

A project of mutual interest to the board and the department 
is that of securing data on juvenile court activities. A juvenile 
court reporting system was devised in 1952. In 1957, of the 71 
counties in the state, 68 are participants. Aside from obtaining 
‘data on juvenile court activities, one of the by-products has been 
to identify problems in court procedures. 

Significant among the contributions of the board was the two- 
years work and study done preparatory to the recodification of 
Wisconsin’s Children’s Code in 1955. A committee appointed by 
the Wisconsin Legislature to study all the laws relating to the 
health, welfare, and education of children sought the services of 
the juvenile court judges through the creation of an advisory com- 
mittee. 

The contrast is of interest: In the preparation of Wisconsin’s 
first Children’s Code in 1929, the bar association was the group 
which gave the advisory services pertaining to juvenile court issues. 
That such services, in revising the Code, were given in 1955 by the 
Board of Juvenile Court Judges is indicative of its growing stature 
in Wisconsin. 

As at the national level, so in Wisconsin, movement is under 
way to develop an understanding of the fundamental philosophy 
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and procedures characteristic of juvenile courts in the practice of 
law. Talks are proceeding between the judges’ group and the law 
schools of the universities of Marquette and Wisconsin aimed at 
developing seminars and lecture series going to the-issues. 

Recently, one of the judges touched the keynote of the associa- 
tion: The child protection program of Wisconsin is more sound 
and consistent in achieving the objectives of the Children’s Code 
because of the board; each participating judge finds the board a 
source of new inspiration and understanding in the work of his own 
court. 


“, .. Baffling Eyes of Youth” 


By John K. Donohue, The Association Press 
291 Broadway, New York City 9; $3:50 


The title for this book was taken from a line of a poem by Carl 
— “Read, if you can, the strange and baffling eyes of 
youth.” 

John Donohue has spent his life trying to read the strange and 
baffling eyes of youth, and what lay behind those eyes. Most of 
this time was spent as a probation officer in the courts of Saint 
Paul. Much had been spent as a volunteer YMCA worker, as a 
Scout worker. The essential time that he used to read the baffling 
eyes of youth and read through them into the personalities and souls 
of the boys, was the after-office-hour time, the vacation and week- 
end time, the time the ordinary worker would use to build up his 
energy and to rest. 

Needless to say, Donohue was not, and is not, an ordinary 
worker. 

The story is built around a gang of boys of the slum type for 
whom the hardboiled and get-tough gentry of the last few years 
would prescribe some sort of juvenile insecticide that would exter- 
minate that sort of human trash. But Probation Officer Donohue 
spent some 25 years dealing with the unsavory bunch. He slowly 
converted the Squad Car Gang into a Y-Gang; slowly and patiently 
taught them to play according to the rules; taught them at camp 
to be clean in mind and body; and managed, under the stars and 
curtained around by the deep woods, to arouse in them a sense of 
God and ideals of life that they would never have discovered in the 
smelly and garish alleys of their large city slum. 

Some fifteen years after the Y-gang was started, Tony, one 
of the slickest and crookedest little thieves and vandals of the 
whole group, at a last camping trip before he went into the Marines, 
asked Grandpa, as Officer Donohue had been named, to permit him 
to wear his name when he entered the service. Through a friendly 
and understanding court this was quickly done when the judge 
learned why the petition had been presented. 
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A year or two later, the blood of Tony Donohue reddened the 
sand of a coral beach in the South Pacific. I rather think the fact 
that this lad who bore his name gave his life for his country and the 
things for which it stands is quite adequate compensation to Grand- 
pa Donohue for the night hours, the weekends, the bitter disappoint- 
ment that he endured in practicing his redemptive arts on Tony and 
his gang. 

Most of them made good through the years. 


Of course, like good yeast, this redemptive process and example 
proliferated into other groups and gangs and uncovered and raised 
up other leaders and other “lesser Donohues.” If he did not orig- 
inate the Y-gang pattern, John Donohue certainly demonstrated and 
validated it in his native city and elsewhere. And, I think, it may 
be safely said that without a Donohue, or someone so dedicated, in 
some measure at least, this good idea and pattern becomes embalmed 
in words and pamphlets and ends in being largely a matter of 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals (or symbols, perhaps?). 

I wish you would read the letter that “Tony Donohue” wrote 
to his godfather who gave him his name. It arrived before the news 
of his heroic death in action came through. 


The modest author of this little book must have smiled in- 
wardly and with some slight chagrin when Tony and the others, 
after they had become civilized, told him how easy and sappy he 
was; how they stole nickles out of the glove compartment of the 
car he drove to provide badly needed cigarettes; how Tony had 
stolen a pen and pencil set the whole gang proudly presented to 
their friend because they were afraid he might get discouraged and 
quit; how they took turns of ‘shadowing’ him when he was going 
about the alleys and noisome joints of the slum, seeking to find 
members of another gang he was trying to help — places of un- 
questioned danger, 

Donohue came down from up on the “hill” where the good and 
superior people lived. He had background and education of a highly 
desirable type; but more than that, he had faith and a passionate 
desire to serve and salvage boys of the slums. Thus we see again 
the only effective psychodynamic there is in the whole wide world: 
namely, someone who really and sincerely cares. 

‘I should particularly recommend Donohue’s little book to those 
who contemplate going into social work or probation service or any 
of the fields dealing with the personalities and lives of human 
beings. Unless they are driven in part by the psychodynamic de- 
scribed above, it were better for them to go into some other line. 
There are plenty of lines of work, in this materialistic and me- 
chanical period that pay more, have fewer headaches, enable you 
to live much more normally (selfishly, that is), and will keep you 
from making a greater mess of already messed up lives. 


Walter Scott Criswell 
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The Virginia Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges 
By JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, JR., Judge 


Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
Richmond 


The Virginia Council of Juvenile Court Judges was organized 
April 8, 1946, and the following officers were elected: 


ss J. Hoge Ricks, Richmond 
Vice-Presidents............ William S. Holland, Suffolk 

Marion B. West, Alexandria 
Secretary-Treasurer....... Odessa P. Bailey, Alexandria 


At that time there was also appointed an Executive Committee 
of four additional Judges. 

The membership of the Council in 1946 numbered 8, and the 
dues were $5.00 per year. 

The purposes of the Council as stated in the constitution are as 
follows: 

(a) To promote, organize and develop juvenile and domestic 

relations courts throughout the State of Virginia. 

(b) To interpret the philosophy of the juvenile court and to 
secure satisfactory legislation to enable the courts to 
function efficiently and effectively. 

(c) To foster studies and surveys in juvenile delinquency and 
neglect, and in related fields. 

(d) To cooperate with public and private agencies in develop- 
ing and coordinating child welfare services. 

(e) And to engage in such other activities as may be neces- 
sary for the improvement of juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions courts, the welfare of their wards, and the services 
they perform in their communities. 

The constitution provides that the Council shall hold an annual 
meeting and special meetings at the call of the President with the 
approval of the Executive Committee, 

The Council has now grown to a membership of 25 judges 
throughout the State of Virginia. 

Due to the efforts of this Council, the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court Law of the State of Virginia was re-written in 
1950, and Virginia now has one of the best juvenile and domestic 
relations court laws of any state in the United States. 

Due to the efforts of J. Hoge Ricks, the State Legislature voted 
to reimburse the cities 50 percent of the salaries of the judges, 
probation officers and other employees. In addition, the State 
also agreed to pay two-thirds of the salaries of the employees in a 
detention home, plus the cost of food, clothing and other equipment 
and supplies required for the care of children. It has been the 
obligation of the Virginia Council to attempt to secure adequate 
reimbursement. 
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The Kansas Probate Judges Association 
By KENNETH HARMON, President 


Probate Court of Leavenworth County 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


In 1905, a juvenile court was established in 
each county of the state by an act of the Legisla- 
ture, the probate judge in each county being 
designated the juvenile court judge. (The pro- 
bate court had been established by the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Kansas adopted on July 29, 
1859.) 


For many years, the Kansas Probate Judges 
Association worked for a new juvenile code. Their 
efforts culminated in success in 1957 when a 
completely new juvenile code was enacted by the 
Legislature. This new code became law on July 1, 1957; and desig- 
nates the probate judge in each county as the juvenile court in the 
county. 

The Kansas Probate Judges Association holds annual meetings 
in November when officers for the following calendar year are 
elected. Kansas is composed of 105 counties. The Association 
therefore has a potential membership of the same number, but the 
largest membership enjoyed to date has been 103. One of the goals 
for 1957 is to accomplish a membership of 100 percent. 

Many of the probate judges act also as county judge in their 
county. Thus many members of the Association have three courts 
to operate: probate, county, and juvenile. As a result of this situa- 
tion, time must be found at the annual meetings to discuss problems 
pertaining to all three courts. But more time is spent discussing 
juvenile problems than any other subject. This is true even though 
in Kansas the probate judge is elected to his office; he is paid as a 
probate judge; and he is given the duties of judge of the juvenile 
court by virtue of his election to the office of probate judge. The 
probate judge is required to be a lawyer only in those counties with 
a population of over 24,000. Consequently, the majority of our 
probate judges are not lawyers. 

The four busiest juvenile courts in this state are located in 
Sedgwick, Wyandotte, Shawnee, and Johnson Counties. The re- 
spective county seats are Wichita, Kansas City, Topeka, and Olathe. 
The respective judges are James V. Riddell, Jr., Joe H. Swinehart, 
E. Newton Vickers, and Joseph H. Davis. 


Present officers of the Kansas Probate Judges Association are: 
Kenneth Harmon, Probate Court of Leavenworth County, Leaven- 
worth, president; Dan R. Aul, Probate Court of Labette County, 
Oswego, vice-president; Sam H. Sturm, Probate Court of Harvey 
County, Newton, secretary-treasurer. 
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The Missouri Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges 


By HENRY A. RIEDERER, Judge 
Circuit Court, Division 1, Sixteenth Judicial Circuit 
Kansas City 


I. ORGANIZATION 


The Missouri Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges was organized in Saint Louis on June 18, 
1955, following the Missouri Judicial Conference. 
There had been discussion at this meeting by 
Judge Lawrence Hyde of the Missouri Supreme 
Court and others relative to the lack of facilities 
in Missouri for young adult offenders; and Judge 
DuVal Smith of Saint Joseph, Missouri, discussed 
the state of affairs relative to commitments to the 
Missouri State School at Marshall not being hon- 
ored. It was concluded by all concerned that the 
group should organize for the purpose of obtaining public and 
legislative interest in these and similar problems. 

John Witthaus moved and Robert Arenson of the City of Saint 
Louis seconded and it was unanimously carried that the group or- 
ganize an association to be known as the Missouri Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges; William LaDriere was elected temporary chair- 
man of the group for an election immediately following. Henry A. 
Riederer was elected president; William Collinson, vice-president ; 
DuVal Smith, secretary-treasurer. 

Judge Irving Ben Cooper of New York also attended and spoke 
to the group at luncheon. 

The chair appointed the following committee on organization 
to suggest to the council the matter of bylaws, relations with the 
Judicial Council, the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
and other groups, together with other appropriate matters: Ran- 
dolph H. Weber, chairman, David A. McMullen, John A. Witthaus, 
and Woodson Oldham. 

Judge Weber completed the proposed Constitution and Bylaws 
of the Missouri Council of Juvenile Court Judges, and they were 
submitted in advance by mail and at the regular meeting of the 
council held in conjunction with the Judicial Conference in Kansas 
City in May 1955. 

The second annual meeting of the council was held on Saturday, 
May 26, 1956, when William R. Collinson was elected president; 
DuVal Smith, vice-president; and Noah Weinstein, secretary- 
treasurer. This meeting was held at the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, and featured John J. Connelly of Boston as speaker. 

The third annual meeting was held on Saturday, May 11, 1957, 
at the Kentwood Arms Hotel in Springfield. Noah Weinstein was 
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elected president; DuVal Smith, vice-president; James S. Rooney, 
secretary-treasurer. 

‘Che Missouri Council of Juvenile Court Judges plans to sponsor 
a seminar soon on the application of the new Juvenile Code which 
it has sponsored as an important part of its work to date. 


Il. CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 


SECTION 1. The name of this association shall be the Mis- 
souri Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 


SECTION 2. The purpose of the organization shall be the 
unification and cooperation of all the Judges of the State of Mis- 
souri in improving the standards, practices, procedures and effec- 
tiveness of the Juvenile Courts of Missouri, and the improvement 
of the laws involving juveniles; to cooperate with any and all 
agencies and individuals devoted to the same purpose, including 
the State Legislature, when deemed advisable; to the end that the 
rights of juveniles in the State of Missouri might be preserved, 
protected and improved and that justice be accomplished between 
the State and the youthful segment of its citizenry. 


ARTICLE II. 


SECTION 1. All Judges of Courts in the State of Missouri 
which have original juvenile jurisdiction shall be eligible for active 
membership upon payment of the annual membership fee. 


SECTION 2. All former Judges of Courts having original 
jurisdiction and all Judges, or former Judges, of Appellate Courts 
of Missouri may become honorary members and have all the rights 
and privileges of an active member except that of voting and of 
— as an officer, upon the payment of the annual membership 

ee. 


ARTICLE III. 


SECTION 1. The officers of this association shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and a Secretary-Treasurer. They shall be 
elected at the annual meeting and serve for a term of one year or 
until their successor is elected and qualified. 


SECTION 2. The officers, together with the immediate past 
president, shall compose the Executive Committee. 


SECTION 3. The President shall preside over all meetings of 
the Association and of the Executive Committee; the Vice-President 
shall serve as President in the absence of the President or if a 
vacancy occurs in that office; the Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
minutes of all meetings of the Association and of the Executive 
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Committee and shall keep the funds and a record of the funds of 
the Association and make all authorized disbursements therefrom ; 
the Executive Committee shall serve as the policy-making body be- 
tween meetings of the Association and shall see that all policies 
and resolutions adopted at meetings of the Association are executed. 


SECTION 4. A vacancy in the office of President shall be 
filled by the Vice-President; a vacancy in the office of immediate 
past president shall not be filled; all other vacancies in office shall 
be filled by the Executive Committee for the period lasting until 
the next annual meeting. 


ARTICLE IV. 


SECTION 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be 
held in connection with the Judicial Conference of Missouri at its 
annual meeting, and it shall be in the same city and at a time and 
place designated by the Executive Committee. 


SECTION 2. Special meetings may be called by the Executive 
Committee upon thirty days written notice to the membership and 
when deemed necessary it is suggested that such special meetings, 
if possible, be held in connection with annual or midyear meetings 
of the Missouri Bar. 


SECTION 3. Only active members shall have the right of 
voting at all meetings of the Council and ten members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 


SECTION 4. An affirmative majority vote of all members 
present shall be necessary for the passage of all actions of the 
Council. 


SECTION 5. The Council may provide for such committees 
as it deems advisable and the President may appoint such commit- 
tees as are necessary to carry out the mandates of the Council or 
the Executive Committee. The President shall be an ex officio 
member of all committees. 


ARTICLE V. 


SECTION 1. The annual membership fee, both for active and 
honorary members, shall be $3.00; provided that $1.00 of such fee 
shall be used for payment of membership in the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges. The officers of the Council shall arrange 
for such National Council membership and by such agreement each 
member of this Council shall become a member of such National 
Council, and the Secretary-Treasurer is authorized to transmit such 
sum out of each membership for National Council dues. 


ARTICLE VI. 

SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended at any an- 
nual or special meeting by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present and in good standing, provided written notice of the pro- 
posed amendment or amendments shall have been submitted to the 
Secretary-Treasurer at least thirty days prior, and the proposal 
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submitted in writing to the membership, at least ten days prior, to 
such meeting. 
SECTION 2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer 
to prepare and forward to the membership all timely proposals. 
SECTION 3. Any annual or special meeting may authorize 
a committee to submit proposed amendments, in which event the 
only notice necessary shall be a written notice of ten days before 
the next meeting of the proposals of such committee. 
Adopted at Kansas City, Missouri, 
this 26th Day of May, 1956 


The New Juvenile Code 


By NOAH WEINSTEIN, Judge 


Circuit Court, Division No. 3, Thirteenth Judicial Circuit 
Clayton, Missouri 


When Governor James T. Blair, Jr., signed the New Juvenile 
Code for Missouri on June 13, 1957, in the presence of Senator 
George A. Spencer and Judges Henry A. Riederer of Kansas City 
and Noah Weinstein of Saint Louis County, it marked the last step 
in the successful conclusion of a movement that has been developing 
in Missouri for over ten years. 
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This work began in 1945 when Governor Phil M. Donnelly ap- 
pointed a Children’s Code Commission, which was chairmanned by 
Chief Justice Clark of the Missouri Supreme Court. This commis- 
sion filed its report in 1946 in which it reviewed all legislation 
affecting children in Missouri; and made recommendatons for 
changes in the adoption code, the juvenile code, the laws relating to 
the state training schools, and other matters. 

One of the recommendations made by this commission was the 
desirability of establishing committees by the bar associations to 
review laws affecting juveniles and to recommend changes. As a 
result, the Saint Louis Bar Association in 1946 appointed a juvenile 
laws committee, Judge Michael Scott, Chairman; and at about the 
same time the Missouri Bar Association also appointed a juvenile 
laws committee, headed by Judge Edmond Smith of Kansas City. 

The first favorable results from the efforts of the Children’s 
Code Commission combined with the work of the bar associations 
was a new adoption code which became law in 1947. Thereafter the 
bar committees of the two associations continued their efforts to 
revise other laws affecting juveniles. Proposed legislation was in- 
troduced in the 1949, ’51, ’53 and ’55 sessions of the Missouri Legis- 
lature, but the bills did not even get out of committee. 

In April of 1955, the University of Missouri sponsored a three- 
day institute on delinquency, having among other featured speakers 
Professor John Ellingston from Minnesota University. An excel- 
lent cross-section of interested persons from all over the country 
attended ; and Senator Tom Hennings of Missouri, chairman of the 
United States Senate subcommittee investigating delinquency, of- 
fered a resolution, which was approved by the assembled conferees, 
that a committee of interested citizens investigate the subject and 
make specific recommendations to the Missouri Legislature. 

At the 1955 session, a Joint Committee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency was appointed by the Legislature of Missouri. It was 
this committee, headed by Senator George A. Spencer of Columbia, 
Missouri, which held hearings in various parts of the state and 
submitted the original draft of the proposed new juvenile code 
known as Senate Bill #15. It was this bill, which was modified to 
meet suggestions offered by certain juvenile court judges and then 
altered to some extent in the Legislature, which was signed by Gov- 
ig Blair on June 13 and became the law of Missouri as of August 

, 1957. 

Credit for the success in securing the adoption of the new code 
in Missouri, of course, cannot be limited to any group. There was 
unselfish and untiring cooperation by many organizations and in- 
dividuals, and among these should be mentioned the Missouri As- 
sociation for Social Welfare, The Missouri Council on Children and 
Youth, The Metropolitan Church Federation of Saint Louis, The 
Social Planning Council of Greater Saint Louis, The Council of 
Social Agencies of Kansas City, The Citizens Committee for a New 
Juvenile Code; but this is by no means a complete list of those who 
were devoted to this cause. 
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PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania Mason 


Juvenile Court Institute 


( 


Sixth Session 
July 28 to August 1, 1957 


Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Hon. Gustav L. Schramm Mrs. John M. Phillips Hon. Walter Scott Criswell 


Sunday, July 28 


Registration - Webster Hall Hotel 


3:30 p.m.—Causerie 
Juvenile Court Building 
3333 Forbes Street 


6:00 p.m.—Buffet Supper 
7:30 p.m.—Opening Session 
The Juvenile Court Movement in America 


Hon. Walter Scott Criswell 

Editor 

The National Juvenile Court Foundation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 


Mrs. John M. Phillips 

Chairman 

Board of Managers 

Juvenile Detention Home of Allegheny County 


Greetings: Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, R.W.G.M. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 

Children’s Service Committee 
Warren, Pennsylvania 


The opening session will offer a good opportunity for all to 
become personally acquainted with each other ...a warm-up time 
and the beginning of good fellowship. 


Distinguished leaders will be associated with the Fellows of 
the Institute during the session, stimulating personal relationships 
and the free and full exchange of ideas and experiences. It is 
hoped that those present will participate freely so that maximum 
benefits may be secured for each individually and for the develop- 
ment of service to troubled children by the judicial process. 
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Monday, July 29 
9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
3:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 


Court-Police Relationships 


Mr. James F. McKnight 
Inspector 
Bureau of Police of the City of Pittsburgh 


7:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 


Court-School Relationships 


Rev. Brother Giles Vincent, F.S.C. 
Principal 
South Hills Catholic High School 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm 

Director 

Division of Guidance and Child Accounting 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


The Fellows will attend Court sessions in groups of not more 
than five in order to participate actively in the proceedings. Mean- 
while others, in appropriate groups, will familiarize themselves 
with the procedures in the Detention Home and in the Probation, 
Medical, and Clerical Departments of the Court. 


Mr. James F. McKnight Rev. Bro. Giles Vincent 
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Tuesday, July 30 


9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
3:30 p.m.—Discussion 

7:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 


Medical Program of Pittsburgh and the Court 


Samuel M. Wishik, M. D. 

Professor of Maternal and Child Health 
Graduate School of Public Health 
University of Pittsburgh 


Wednesday, July 31 


9:30 a.m.—Bus leaves Webster Hall Hotel for 
Sleepy Hollow Camp 
Allegheny County South Park 


11:30 a.m.—Visit to: 
The Thorn Hill School 


12:15 p.m.—Lunch - The Thorn Hill School 


Court-Institution Relationships 


Hon. G. Howland Shaw 

Former President 

National Conference of Catholic Charities and 
Laetare Medalist of 1945 


Dr. Samuel M. Wishik Hon. G. Howland Shaw Rabbi Harold Silver Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Quigley 
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Hon. David L. Lawrence Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 


Thursday, August 1 


9:30 a.m.—Visit to the: 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


Greetings: General Matthew B. Ridgway 
Chairman 
Board of Trustees 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Faculty Club 
Greetings: Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 
Vice Chancellor 
University of Pittsburgh 
1:30 p.m.—Visit to the: 
Nationality Rooms of the University of Pittsburgh 


3:00 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 


Spiritual Values in Family and in Community Life 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley 

Chairman 

Executive Committee 

Catholic School Board of the Diocese of Pittsburgh 


Rabbi Harold Silver 
Temple Emanuel 
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Mr. George H. Deike Mr. Wiliam E. Yeager Mr. Charles H. Nitsch Rt. Rev. John O’Grady 


6:30 p.m.—Dinner - Banquet Hall, Masonic Temple | 


Presiding: Mr. George H. Deike, R.W.P.G.M. | 


Invocation: Rev. Dr. L. B. Moseley 
Pastor 
First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh 


Toastmaster: Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 
Children’s Service Committee 


Greetings: Hon. David L. Lawrence 
Mayor 
City of Pittsburgh 


The Children’s Service Program 


Awards for service to children as Fellows of the | 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, R.W.G.M. 


Address: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady l 
Secretary 
National Conference of Catholic Charities 
Washington, D.C. 1 


Benediction | 


Incidental Music: Instrumental Trio 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm, Violin | 
Mr. Eero W. Davidson, Cello 
Mr. Oscar W. Demmler, Piano | 
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Fellows of the Institute 
JONATHAN W. ACTON 


New Jersey Law School, 1917; United States Navy, 
1917-19; admitted to the New Jersey Bar, 1919; counsellor, 
1922; assistant United States attorney, solicitor for the 
Borough of Stone Harbor, New Jersey, and Wildwood 
Board of Education; trial attorney, OPS; general law prac- 
tice, 1926-55; Delta Theta Phi; Cape May County, New 
j Jersey State, American Bar Associations; American Judi- 
} cature Society, Baronial Order of the Magna Charta; Blue 
Lodge, Consistory, Tall Cedars, Shrine; appointed, 1955, 
elected, 1956, judge, County Court of Cape May County, 
Cape May, New Jersey. 


MORRIS EVERETT BARISON 


New York Law School, 1917; private law practice, pub- 
lic utilities, since 1917; New Jersey House of Representa- 
tives, 1922-29, minority leader, 1925-29; Hudson County, 
New Jersey, American Bar Associations; American Judica- 
ture Society, Masons, Pythians, Foresters of America; Na- 
tional Council, International Association (counseiler) Juve- 
nile Court Judges; United Nations Conference on Preven- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquency, Switzerland, 1955; judge, 
Hudson County traffic court, 1929-34, Jersey City municipal 
court, 1951-54, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Hudson County, Jersey City, New Jersey, 1934-44, and since 
1954. 


GRANT L. BOWEN 


J. D., Northwestern University Law School, 1934; ad- 
mitted to state Bar of Nevada, licensed to practice in 

Federal District Court of Nevada and Ninth Circuit Court 

of Appeals, 1935; assistant district attorney 1940-42; 1946- 

50; member state board of bar examiners 1940-42, 1949-54; 
| Washoe County (president 1951-52), Nevada, American Bar 
Associations; Reno Lions Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
YMCA (director); American Legion; SAE national college 
fraternity, Washoe Lodge No. 35 F.&A.M., Royal Arch 
Chapter, Reno, DeWitt Clinton Commandery, B.P.O.E.; 
| 1954 appointed, 1956 elected judge, Department 1, District 


Court, Second Judicial District, Reno, Nevada. 


HAZEL HEMPHILL BROWN 


LL.B. University of Pennsylvania, 1924; social work 
The Family Society, Children’s Aid Society, 1918-23; ad- 
mitted to Philadelphia Bar, 1924; general law practitioner 
to 1952; assistant district attorney assigned to domestic 
relations division of Municipal Court, 1932-52; active in 
social services for family, mental health, and child welfare; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, American Bar Associations; 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Gamma, Kappa 
Beta Pi; Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; appointed 1952, elected 1953, president judge 1954, 
The Municipal Court, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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EVAN CROSSLEY 


Brown University and Harvard Law School; past presi- 
dent Junior Chamber of Commerce, Optimist Club, Hagers- 
town; judge advocate of the American Legion of the State 
of Maryland; founder and advisory board Hagerstown 
Junior College and Hagerstown Big Brothers Association; 
noted for pioneering in Maryland preventive and re- 
habilitative programs in delinquency, dependency, and 
neglect, particularly in the Saturday citizenship training 
classes and in parent education through group conference 
and discussion sessions; judge, Juvenile Court for Wash- 
ington County, Hagerstown, Maryland, since 1950. 


VICTOR J. DiNUBILE 


University of Pennsylvania Wharton School, 1927, Law 
School LL.B., 1930; admitted to Philadelphia Bar, 1931; 
assistant district attorney for Philadelphia County, 1938- 
52; Boy Scouts troop committeeman; Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, American Bar Associations; Lawyers Club of 
Philadelphia; Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges; Sons of Italy, American Historical Society, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Men of 
Malvern, Saint Thomas More Society, The Artisans; Family 
Service, Health and Welfare Council of Philadelphia; 
judge, The Municipal Court of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
since 1954. 


KELLER HUGHES GILBERT 


LL.B. Temple University School of Law; legal secretary 
to Robert von Moschzisker, late Chief Justice of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court; admitted to the Bar in 1919, prac- 
ticing for 22 years in Philadelphia’s municipal, orphan’s 
and common pleas courts, Pennsylvania’s Superior and 
Supreme Courts, United States District Court; author “Gil- 
bert’s Pennsylvania Inheritance Taxation (650 pp.) and 
numerous legal articles; awarded distinguished service cita- 
tion by United States Treasury Department and American 
Red Cross for speaker service during World War II; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, American Bar Associations; Penn- 
sylvania, National Council Juvenile Court Judges; Masonic, 
patriotic, community service organizations; judge, The 
Municipal Court, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, since 1953. 


J. SIDNEY HOFFMAN 


Advisory board Girl Scouts of America, public relations 
chairman Philenape District Boy Scouts of America; 
trustee Greenstone Foundations and chairman educational 
scholarship committee Golden Slipper Square Club en- 
abling deserving and needy high school graduates to con- 
tinue education; advisory board Philadelphia Health and 
Welfare Federation; Prisoners Family Welfare Society; 
chairman LaScala Opera Fund of the Philadelphia La- 
Scala Opera Company, Council of Organizations for the 
Allied Jewish Appeal; Locust Club, Pennsylvania Society 
of New York, International Institute; Pennsylvania, Na- 
tional Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, The Muni- 
cipal Court, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ALBERT D. LEAHY 


Middlebury College, Vermont, Harvard Law School; 
admitted to the New Hampshire Bar, 1931; member of the 
New Hampshire House of Representatives, 1931, 1933, 1935; 
member of the New Hampshire Republican Executive Com- 
mittee, 1933-35; past president, Claremont Rotary Club; 
past exalted ruler, Claremont Lodge of Elks; civic organ- 
izations; appointed by the Governor with consent of Coun- 
cil in 1935 judge of The Municipal Court, Claremont, New 
Hampshire. 


DONALD G. MATSON 


Admitted to the Bar in New Hampshire in 1934; gen- 
eral law practitioner; chairman of the New Hampshire 
police retirement board and of the Concord city zoning 
board; served five sessions in the state government: mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, member of the Senate, 
member of the Governor’s executive council, chairman of 
the state employees retirement system; former city solici- 
tor; appointed to bench by Governor and Council in 1950, 
judge, The Municipal Court, Concord, New Hampshire. 


ROBERT E. McCREARY 


Allegheny College, Meadville, 1918; enlisted in United 
States Navy, honorably discharged as ensign in 1919; Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Law School, 1922, and admitted to 
practice; served two terms as district attorney for Beaver 
County, 1936-44; Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges; appointed in 1944, elected in 1945, reelected 
in 1955 judge, Court of Common Pleas of Beaver County, 
Beaver, Pennsylvania. 


HERBERT A. MOOK 


University of Pennsylvania Law School; admitted to 
the Crawford County Bar, 1932; member of the Supreme 
and Superior Courts of Pennsylvania and the United States 
District Court for the western district of Pennsylvania; 
two terms as Crawford County district attorney; Phi 
Kappa Psi, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Phi; Masonic 
Lodge and Scottish Rite Consistory; numerous other fra- 
ternal and civic organizations; Community Chest of Craw- 
ford County (past president), Meadville Y.M.C.A. (direc- 
tor), Washington Trail Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
Meadville Round Table, Meadville Literary Union; Board 
of Trustees of Allegheny College; Pennsylvania (executive 
committee), National Council Juvenile Court Judges; 
judge, Court of Common Pleas of Crawford County, Mead- 
: ville, Pennsylvania, since 1947. 
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ROBERT M. MORRIS 


M.A. Dickinson College, LL.B. Dickinson School of 
Law; general law practitioner, law firm of Morris and 
Morris, Punxsutawney; two terms as district attorney for 
Jefferson County, 1934-41; Pennsylvania, National Council 
Juvenile Court Judges; appointed by Governor Duff in 
1950, elected in 1951, as judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Jefferson County, Brookville, Pennsylvania. 


ALFRED D. NOYES 


Washington and Lee University, LL.B. National Univer- 
sity Law School; general law practitioner; assistant state’s 
attorney; president, Board of (Montgomery) County Com- 
missioners; consultant to Montgomery Youth Commission; 
former chairman, Maryland State Bar Association commit- 
tee on juvenile courts and juvenile delinquency; member 
committee on juvenile courts of the Maryland Commission 
for the Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile Delin- 
quency; trustee, Montgomery County Youth Opportunity 
Camp; reelected to second term as secretary, National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, People’s Court for 


Juvenile Causes of Montgomery County, Rockville, Mary- 
land, since 1946. 


MICHAEL J. O’DONNELL 


Temple University School of Law, 1935; Temple Law 
Quarterly associate editor, 1933-34, editor-in-chief, 1935; 
member of the Bar of Philadelphia county, district, and 
circuit courts; American Bar Association, American Judi- 
cature Society, Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges; Knights of Columbus, Catholic Philopatrian 
Literary Institute, Saint Thomas More Society, Men of 
Malvern; member of the state Legislature, 1947-48, 1949-50; 
administrative assistant to the majority floor leader 1951- 
52; appointed 1952, elected 1953, judge of The Municipal 
Court, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


JOHN W. PERKINS 


Harvard College and Harvard Law School; admitted to 
the New Hampshire Bar in 1929; general law practitioner ; 
member, New Hampshire Governor’s Council 1934-44; 
president, New Hampshire Bar Association 1949-50; mem- 
ber New Hampshire Board of Bar Examiners, 1945-53; 
member and past master, Star in the East Lodge, A.F. & 
A.M. of Exeter; Harvard Club of Boston, St. Alban Chap- 
ter No. 15, Olivet Council No. 11, DeWitt Clinton Com- 
mandery; Kiwanis Club of the Hamptons; judge of The 
Municipal Court, Hampton, New Hampshire, 1930-43, and 
since 1945. 
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RICHARD C. SNYDER 


Dickinson School of Law; high school teacher in 
Hollidaysburg and Bedford, Pennsylvania; admitted to 
practice before the courts of Bedford County, Pennsyl- 
vania Superior and Supreme courts, and the United States 
District Court; Bedford County Solicitor, 1943-53; Penn- 
sylvania, National Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, 
Court of Common Pleas of Bedford County, Bedford, 
Pennsylvania, since 1953. 


1957. 


HARRY MURDOCK WATSON 


LL.B. University of Utah, 1923; general law practi- 
tioner Salt Lake City, Utah, 1923-25, and in Elko and Ely, 
Nevada, since 1925; has served as city attorney, assistant 
district attorney, district attorney; past exalted ruler, 
B.P.O.E. Lodge 1469; past commander White Pine Post, 
American Legion; Grand Voiture of Nevada Forty and 
Eight; judge, District Court, Seventh Judicial District, Ely, 
Nevada, since 1943. 


Pennsylvania, since 1951. 


J. 0. SPANGLER 


LL.B. University of Wyoming at Laramie, 1935; ad- 
mitted to practice in the State of Wyoming in 1935, and 
before the United States District Court for the District of 
Wyoming in 1939; United States Navy, World War II, 
legal assistance officer at the Naval Air Station, Alameda, 
California, discharged as full lieutenant; active in Elks, 
Lions Club, American Legion, Eagles Lodge, local civic 
organizations; Wyoming State Bar Association, president 
1954-55; associate judge, District Court, Fifth Judicial Dis- 
trict, Greybull, Wyoming, in judgeship newly created in 


CHARLES G. WEBB 


Princeton, University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
1925; admitted to the Bar in Tioga County, Pennsylvania, 
1926; and to the Supreme Court, 1927; referee in bank- 
ruptcy, 1928-30; district attorney for Tioga County, 1932- 
35; general law practice, 1926-51; member Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, 1945-56; 
vania, National Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, 
Court of Common Pleas of Tioga County, Wellsboro, 
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Resolutions 


August 1, 1957 


WHEREAS The Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of 
Pennsylvania has sponsored the Sixth Session of the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute and has thus afforded to the under- 
signed judges the opportunity to experience a most profitable pro- 
fessional training program; and 


WHEREAS The opportunity to enhance our professional 
knowledge and skill which will inure to the benefit of troubled chil- 
dren is a public service that reflects the generosity and interest of 
the members of the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of 
Pennsylvania; now 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Fellows of the 
Sixth Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute do hereby ex- 
press our most sincere appreciation and gratitude to the Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania, in behalf of 
the children we serve and ourselves; be it further resolved that we 
express our appreciation to Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, Right Worship- 
ful Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons 
of Pennsylvania, and to Mr. William E. Yeager, Right Worshipful 
Past Grand Master of Free and Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania, 
and the members of the Children’s Service Committee, 


Keller H. Gilbert Grant L. Bowen 
Richard C. Snyder Hazel H. Brown 
Morris E. Barison J. W. Acton 

Alfred D. Noyes Robert E. McCreary 
Robert M. Morris Albert D. Leahy 
Charles G. Webb Evan Crossley 
Herbert A. Mook Victor J. DiNubile 
Donald G. Matson J. Sidney Hoffman 
J. O. Spangler Harry M. Watson 


Michael J. O'Donnell 
Fellows of the Sixth Session of the 


Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
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Resolution of Thanks 


August 1, 1957 


WHEREAS Honorable Gustav L. Schramm and his entire staff 
of devoted people have shown the utmost kindness and hospitality 
to the Fellows of the Sixth Session of the Pennsylvania Mason Juve- 
nile Court Institute and have so generously attended to our needs 
and comfort during the session of the institute; and 


WHEREAS Judge Schramm and his staff have given us col- 
lectively and individually of their time and interest in order that 
we might obtain the maximum benefits from the meetings; and 


WHEREAS The personnel of the Camp Sleepy Hollow and 
Thorn Hill School have graciously received us and made their facili- 
ties available; now 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Fellows of the 
Sixth Session of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
express our sincere thanks and gratitude to our fellow colleague, 
Honorable Gustav L. Schramm, and all the members of his staff and 
the management and personnel of the institutions all of whom so 
willingly cooperated and made this Sixth Session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Mason Juvenile Court Institute a memorable occasion and an 
educational experience of inestimable value to each one of us. 


Keller H. Gilbert Grant L. Bowen 
Richard C. Snyder Hazel H. Brown 
Morris E. Barison J. W. Acton 
Alfred D. Noyes Robert E. McCreary 
Robert M. Morris Albert D. Leahy 
Charles G. Webb Evan Crossley 
Herbert A. Mook Victor J. DiNubile 
Donald G. Matson J. Sidney Hoffman 
J. O. Spangler Harry M. Watson 


Michael J O'Donnell 


Fellows of the Sixth Session of the 


Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
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Sophie Lorch Schramm 


1873-1957 


Those who are great in the Eyes of God are not always too well 
known in the Eyes of the World. 


Sophie Lorch Schramm, by a long life of devoted and dedicated 
service to children, deserves to be rated among God’s great, not only 
for the modest and unpretentious service she rendered children in 
the schools of Pittsburgh, and in the places of care and detention 
where deprived and rejected little children sojourn while the best 
terms for their lives are being worked out, but also for what she 
caused to be done through the lives of others. 


The pleasant haven for children known as Sleepy Hollow, away 
from bars and many comings and goings, came into existence by her 
insistence. Here children, guilty only of neglect, may rest in the 
security and comfort of God’s fields and trees and in the leafy fresh- 
ness of the out-of-doors. 


It is doubtful whether the Pennsylvania Mason Institute for 
Juvenile Court Judges would ever have materialized except for her 
great faith in the goodness of the human heart and her persistent 
pushing for the consideration of this plan to give judges of chil- 
dren’s courts a chance to learn from each other and to gain renewed 
confidence and faith in the validity and importance of this court 


that acts as an agent of destiny in the lives of deprived and hurt 
children. 


Because of these considerations and because of many other 
“unrecorded deeds of kindness and of love” that are scattered along 
her life’s way, and because this, the Sixth Institute, is the first to 
be held since her departure into Eternal Life and Immortality ; 


THEREFORE, The Fellows of the Sixth Session of the Penn- 
sylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute hereby express and record 
their deep gratitude to God in that He let live amongst us this rare 
and gracious soul; and 


We hereby also express in a small way this gratitude by the 
presentation of this gift from all of us to the last practical project 
that claimed her attention as life was ebbing from her frail frame, 
namely, the project of a moving picture and sound track to tell the 
story of the way the children’s court can help the child victims of 
our noisy and often heartless social system. 


Signed : 
Fellows of the Sixth Session of the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
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The Judge and the Offender 


Address by Right Reverend Monsignor John O’Grady 


At dinner, Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, August 1, 1957 


The one thing that stood out most prominently 
in the recent meeting of the Advisory Council of 
Judges held under the auspices of the National 
Probation and Parole Association was the per- 
sonal relationships of the judges to those who ap- 
peared before them. This was evidenced not only 
by the juvenile court judges but also by those deal- 
ing with adult offenders. This, of course, means 
basic convictions on the part of the judges in re- 
gard to offenders. It means that the judges must 
be constantly asking themselves the question: “Is 
this person who appears before me and whose fate I am called on 
to decide truly worthwhile? Am I truly convinced of the infinite 
worth of this person before Almighty God?” This again means 
basic religious concepts on the part of the judges. 

I do not believe we could secure any better appraisal of the 
judges than from the offenders, whether juvenile or adult. As one 
paces the streets of our cities, especially in the transitional areas, 
one cannot help running into some juveniles who have been before 
the juvenile court judges. They will tell you very quickly what they 
think about the judge and what he has meant to them. They will 
tell you whether or not the judge has shown a real interest in them. 
The conversation will frequently run something like this: 

“You know Judge So and So?” 

“Oh, yes, I have been in his court. I have talked with him. He 
really helped me to straighten out.” 

What is true of the judge and his relationship to the juvenile 
or adult offender is equally true of the probation officers. They 
too must have real convictions about the offenders with whom they 
deal. One can also get a true appraisal of the probation officers 
from the offenders themselves. However, it is somewhat more dif- 
ficult to get an appraisal of the probation officers than of the 
judges. This may be due in part to the somewhat casual contact 
that the probation officers have with the offenders. It may be due 
to the fact that the offenders regard the probation officer as just 
another policeman in plain clothes. It may be due to the number 
of probation officers with whom they deal. Even there, one does 
get a real picture of the probation officer as a person who cares— 
who is interested in the offender. 

One of the most important functions of the juvenile court judge 
and his staff is the indoctrination of the people of the community 
in the practice of personal service. We are never going to have suf- 
ficient staff in juvenile courts to supply all the services that are 
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needed in dealing with juvenile offenders. Of equal importance, 
therefore, with their own direct services is the indoctrination on 
the part of court staffs. We must not think about indoctrination 
as something that applies merely to certain selected groups in the 
community — to men and women with college educations. 

There is hardly any area of the American city in which we do 
not find neighbors who can render real service in dealing with juve- 
nile offenders. One frequently finds people with limited formal 
education who can be very effective in this field. They know the 
young people in their neighborhood who have been getting into 
trouble. Sometimes they happen to be active in the same racial, 
national or religious groups to which these young people belong. 
There are few neighborhoods in which indigenous leaders are not 
already active. It is largely a matter of discovering these indige- 
nous leaders. This calls for a considerable amount of knowledge on 
the part of the court staff of the neighborhoods in which they op- 
erate. 


One of the greatest limitations of existing social services is the 
lack of an awareness on the part of the staffs of the forces at work 
in the various neighborhoods. Individual services are distinctly 
worthwhile in dealing with disturbed youth, but they cannot get too 
far without a simultaneous effort to deal with the forces at work in 
the neighborhoods. One of the greatest limitations of a large part 
of American social service is the assumption that in order to render 
personal service to an individual or family, or to provide leadership 
in the neighborhood, one must have a college degree and an ad- 
vanced degree in specialized services. 


It has been our own experience in this country, as well as the 
experience in other countries, that in dealing with personal and 
community services on the neighborhood basis, what is needed most 
of all is the type of people that are not far removed from the men- 
tality of those with whom they are dealing. It is assumed that they 
understand their own neighborhoods and the people with whom 
they live better than outsiders who do not have such understanding. 
It is our general experience that they can communicate with the 
people more effectively than the most highly developed specialist. 
This has also been the experience in the health field. We need doc- 
tors in this field; but when it comes to programs of health educa- 
tion, we need a different type of personnel. I am not assuming that 
these neighborhood workers should not have some training, but it 
should be largely, even entirely, in-service training, 


it is clear beyond a doubt today that the court needs its own 
social services operated under its own auspices. This is true be- 
cause the court operates in a legal framework. Its officers, there- 
fore, should have something of a legal background. It is necessary, 
secondly, that the court should have its own social services because 
these services will provide the continuity of personal relationships 
that is so necessary in dealing with disturbed children, with dis- 
turbed young offenders. The court is very different from a social 
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agency. By reason of its legal basis, it is very sensitive to the rights 
of young people and their families. 

While the court is basically a legal institution, it needs social 
facts in passing in a judicial way on the problems that are presented 
to it. The social facts that the court needs can be presented more 
effectively by its own personnel than by the personnel of any civil 
agency. 

The juvenile court of today is in a position to provide a proper 
balance between the forces that are at work in the American com- 
munity. It stands out as the protector of the rights of individuals 
and families. It stands out in its efforts to make the fullest use of 
all the existing resources of the community. It is not seeking to 
impose one social service pattern on the community. I would re- 
gard it as the protector of the integrity and independence of all our 
voluntary agencies. This is the reason why I look to the court to 
provide outstanding positive social leadership in the American com- 
munity of today. There is no reason why the juvenile court should 
be on the defensive. It should have a positive program which sets 
forth in clear and definite terms its own position and its own con- 
pie aay in dealing with our disturbed families and our disturbed 
children. 


New Courtroom: Boston Juvenile Court 
Dedicated March 1957 
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Michigan Probate and Juvenile Court 
Judges Association | 


By DONALD T. ANDERSON 
Presiding Probate Judge 
Probate Court of Kalamazoo County 
Kalamazoo 


The juvenile court is 50 years old in Michi- 
gan, but the probate judges who handle juvenile 
matters in a juvenile division of that court have 
been organized since 1897. 


From the outset, judges from all 83 counties 
have been members, although a few have been 
somewhat inactive from time to time. At present 
there are 93 members, some counties having more 
than one judge of probate. 


In 1939 the Legislature gave statutory recog- 
nition to the association by requiring the holding 
of an annual meeting at which a presiding judge must be elected. 
The meeting must be held before October 1; and the presiding judge 
takes office January 1. Such presiding judge shall (1), assign 
judges to hear cases where the local judge is absent or disqualified ; 
(2), appoint a committee on rules and procedure, which committee 
shall draft rules for uniform practice and procedure in the several 
probate courts. 

In 1907, a juvenile division of the probate court was estab- 
lished, although in 1906 the association had gone on record as 
opposed to placing juvenile court jurisdiction in the probate court. 
An entirely different attitude now prevails; and, in fact, has since 
the jurisdiction was actually granted. The probate court was given 
this jurisdiction because it already had many duties of supervision 
of children arising out of apprenticeship and guardianship. 

At present, the juvenile division of the probate court has ex- 
clusive, original jurisdiction over children up to age 17, commonly 
classified as delinquent. It may waive jurisdiction to criminal court 
if the child is over 15 and is accused of an act the nature of which 
constitutes a felony. It has concurrent jurisdiction with the divorce 
court of children under 19 who have been waived to it by the divorce 
court, a circuit court. It also has jurisdiction over children whose 
mother is unmarried and without adequate provision for care and 
support. 


Judge Anderson 
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In 1956, the name of the group changed from 
Michigan Association of Probate Judges to Michi- 
gan Probate and Juvenile Court Judges Associa- 
tion—49 years after the juvenile division of the 
court was established. 

Also in 1956 the Bylaws were amended to 
provide for a president, 2 vice-presidents, a secre- 
tary-treasurer, a presiding judge, and an execu- 
tive committee. The president and all officers 
except the presiding judge take office October 1, 
so that the committees may become active and be Judge Wright 
operating before our Legislature convenes in January. A large 
part of the work of the association involves legislation. The Presid- 
ing Judge takes office January 1. The association always meets 
again at the state capitol during the legislative session. 

The real work of the association is done by committees, ap- 
pointed by the president, except for three committees which have 
to be appointed by the presiding judge in accordance with the 
statute. 

The committee on juvenile affairs is a very active committee 
and because of the numerous problems has a number of subcommit- 
tees dealing with special problems relating to juveniles. 


Other committees deal with trusts and estates, mental health, 
legal blanks, judicial administration, retirement, and similar mat- 
ters. 

Due to association activity, the Legislature established a 
judges’ retirement system in 1953, 


In 1956, a program involving foster care of children by the 
courts brought the State of Michigan into the picture financially. 
Then the Legislature recognized the status of the association by 
providing that the presiding probate judge shall appoint a commit- 
tee of judges to establish standards in the court, for boarding homes 
and for detention facilities. The association was very active over 
a period of 4 years in furthering this legislation. 


The judge of probate has for many years had the statutory 
right to order the county to pay for the care of children in its care 
as long as there is any money in the general fund of the county. It 
is not bound by any budget as long as there is money available. 

The probate courts are under the general supervision of the 
Supreme Court as are the Circuit Courts; but to date the Supreme 
Court has not exercised that supervision, apparently being satisfied 
with the supervision carried on by the association itself. However, 
with the increasing loads carried by the probate courts, the associa- 
tion has gone on record as favoring the appointment of a court ad- 
ministrator under the direction of the Supreme Court, to assist in 
the administrative problems of the courts and to tie the probate 
courts closer to the Supreme Court. The association also has as its 
objective the employment of an executive secretary. 
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The association has cooperated with other groups in securing 
additional mental hospitals; and has, through its committee, estab- 
lished improved standards for juvenile court personnel and for care 
of children in foster homes. It is now working on additional state 
facilities for the seriously delinquent (which are now extremely in- 
adequate) and the long-term care of neglected children in those 
areas of the state which cannot furnish local facilities. 


A training program for juvenile court personnel at the post- 
graduate level, and also an in-service phase, has been inaugurated 
at the instigation of the association. 

It is the philosophy of the judges, expressed through the as- 
sociation, that local facilities should be used where possible; and 
the state should provide only those which cannot economically be 
handled locally. The foster care program, above mentioned, is de- 
signed to assist counties to handle more matters on a local level 
through the court itself. It is also the philosophy of the judges 
that the court should be independent of control of any department 
of the state except the judicial department, i.e., the Supreme Court. 


Many problems arise from the fact that our largest county has 
nearly 3 million population and our smallest about 2,900. Trained 
staff and available facilities for juveniles naturally show wide vari- 
ations as a result. 


It has been said that if one watches changes in state social and 
legal organization he should have the time-sense of a geologist, but 
there has been much progress in Michigan, much of it due to the 
active Association of Probate and Juvenile Court Judges. 


“In the Blue Ridge Mountains... .” 


The Third Session of the Blue Ridge Training Institute for 
Southern Juvenile Court Judges met at Blue Ridge Assembly 
August 11-17, 1957, with a total attendance, judges and faculty, of 
34. The following participated in the presentation of topics in the 
manner indicated : 


1. Judge Gustav L. Schramm of the Pittsburgh Juvenile 
Court, who is also chairman of the trustees of the National Juvenile 
Court Foundation, spoke for an hour each day at the Institute on 
the philosophy and methods of a child-focused juvenile court, with 
emphasis on the individualization and personalization of the law, 
through the judge, and the use of the hearing as a treatment device. 


2. Hon. Charles Tom Henderson, assistant attorney general 
of the State of Florida, together with Hon. J. Wilbur Hicks of the 
Greenville, South Carolina, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
presented the history, background, and present status of the law on 
which the juvenile court is founded. 
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3. Behavior and problems of health was a theme developed 
in a very practical way by Dr, Frank H. Richardson, pediatrician 
and director of the Children’s Clinic of Black Mountain, North 
Carolina. 


4. Detention considered from the point of view. of both large 
and small population areas was presented by Judges W. W. Woolfolk 
of Atlanta, Georgia, and Hugh Reid of Arlington, Virginia. 


5. The use of the juvenile jury in traffic cases was presented 
and evaluated by Judges John D. Darnell of Frankfort, Kentucky, 
and Marion W. Gooding of Jacksonville, Florida. 


6. Lay support and how to use it was presented by Judge 
B. Gordon Gentry of Greensboro, North Carolina, 


7. The moot court, in which the dramatis personae were 
drawn from those in attendance at the Institute, was ably presented 
by Judge G. Bowdon Hunt of Bartow, Florida. 


8. <A state-wide system of statistics on juvenile delinquency 
was presented and explained by James L. Johnson, consultant on 
delinquency, State Department of Public Welfare, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Local arrangements were capably handled by Judge William A. 
Hart of Asheville Juvenile Court; and Judge David L. Rosenau, Jr., 
of Athens, Alabama, was in charge of recreational and extracur- 
ricular activities. He covered this assignment in such a manner 
that there was not a dull moment for anyone in connection with the 
Institute. 

The work of Chairman Joe W. Sanders of the Family Court of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was particularly effective in keeping the 
program moving in its proper groove; and in controlling the ten- 
dency of the judges to make long-winded speeches at the slightest 
provocation. 

The next year’s Blue Ridge Training Institute for Southern 
Juvenile Court Judges has been set for August 10-15 at the Blue 
Ridge Assembly, Blue Ridge, North Carolina. Judge J. Wilbur 
Hicks of Greenville, South Carolina, was elected chairman for 
1957-58; Judge Walter Scott Criswell was named executive secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Representatives for the various states were selected as follows: 


Hon. Kenneth Grimsley................ South Carolina 
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Massachusetts Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges 


By ARTHUR C. O’LEARY 


Administrative Secretary 
Boston Juvenile Court, Boston 


The rather recently formed Massachusetts 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges (it has been in 
effect about two and a half years) was organized 
to bring into focus the common problems of all 
judges in the state, and to discuss these affairs in 
order to arrive at a universal policy for dealing 
with matters pertaining to delinquency, contribut- 
ing to delinquency, and children in need of care 
and custody. 

At the scheduled quarterly meetings, pertinent 
questions are discussed and outstanding person- Judge O’Malley 
ages are assembled to fire their views on timely topics of unusual 
interest. An example is that of the panel covered in the June 1957 
issue of the “Journal.” Under the sponsorship of Dr. J. Roswell 
Gallagher, Chief of the Adolescent Unit, Children’s Hospital, Bos- 
ton, a team of outstanding medical experts discussed the subject, 
“Teen-agers and Automobile Accidents.” They appealed to the 
judges to assist them in a research project to be launched which will 
bring into focus the causation of this disturbing problem, and there- 
by enable them to prepare means of seeking methods of prevention. 


Another meeting this year was devoted to the new “Probation 


Law,” ably handled by Mr. Albert Carter, the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Probation. 


To quote from the Constitution of the Massachusetts Council, 
“The purpose of the organization shall be the unification and co- 
operation of all the Judges of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in improving the standards, practices, procedures and effectiveness 
of the Juvenile Courts of Massachusetts.” 

The first president of the Massachusetts Council, William H. 
Henchey of Woburn, was succeeded for the 1957-1958 term by 
Thomas J. O’Malley of Springfield. Other officers elected were: 
Lawrence G. Brooks of Malden, Vice-President; William P. Con- 
stantino of Clinton, Treasurer; John J. Connelly of Boston, Secre- 
tary. The executive committee consists of the Officers, and Walter 
D. Allen of Worcester ; Herbert D. Robinson of Wrentham; Paul K. 
Connolly of Waltham; and Harry Kalus of Hingham. Arthur C. 
O’Leary continues as administrative secretary. 
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Current Developments in the Field of 
Juvenile Delinquency in Maryland 


By ALFRED D. NOYES, Judge 
Peoples Court for Juvenile Causes 
Montgomery County 


In the past few years there has been marked 
progress in Maryland in the broad field of juve- 
nile delinquency control. The activities have been 
at national, state, and local levels. 

Following the White House Conference held 
in 1950, Maryland began to move to improve ex- 
isting services and facilities for children and 
youth generally, and in particular in the area of 
juvenile delinquency. 

During the years 1951, 1952, and 1953, an 

intensive and extensive study was made by the 
Commission on Administration Organization of the State. This 
commission was appointed by Governor McKeldin and headed by 
Simon Sobeloff and later by Enos 8. Stockbridge. An important 
part of the work of this commission was in reference to juvenile 
delinquency control. This part of the report revealed many per- 
tinent facts and statistics regarding the extent of juvenile delin- 
quency throughout the state, and the type of services being rendered 
to children in trouble. It also brought into focus the lapse and gaps 
in essential services; and made recommendations to improve exist- 
ing services and to provide ways and means of providing non- 
existing services. 

One of the most important recommendations of this report was 
that a department at the state level should be made responsible for 
coordinating services for children and for taking leadership in the 
broad field of child welfare, particularly relating to delinquency 
and neglect and dependency. 


Shortly after these recommendations were made, the Governor, 
in 1953, requested the State Department of Public Welfare to pro- 
vide the services and leadership recommended in the report. Asa 
result there was established within the Department a Bureau of 
Child Welfare. This Bureau has four divisions: The Division of 
Training Schools, the Division of Consultant and Preventive Serv- 
ices, the Division of Licenses of Children’s Agencies and Institu- 
tions, the Division of Child Welfare Standards and Services. 

To head this new Bureau the services of an outstanding person 
of wide experience, Maurice O. Hunt, were secured. This Division 
of the State Department of Public Welfare, under the leadership 
of Mr. Hunt and Thomas J. S. Waxter, Director of the Department, 
has taken the initiative and established a broad state program. 
Some of the accomplishments have been to strengthen and improve 
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the treatment services at the State Training Schools, and to par- 
ticipate in the improvement of the physical development of the 
schools. As a part of the training school program for boys, a 
Forestry Camp has been established in Western Maryland. The 
first camp came into being in 1954. Its success has been so impres- 
sive that the Legislature has appropriated funds for the establish- 
ment of two additional camps. 

The Division of Consultant and Preventive Services has ren- 
dered valuable services to many of the juvenile courts throughout 
the state. Recently it conducted a study of the Anne Arundel 
County Juvenile Court which clearly showed the need for probation 
services. With the cooperation of the judge of the court, a qualified 
director was secured and a probation staff established. 


In addition, a study was made of the Alleghany County Juve- 
nile Court which has resulted in an improved system of statistics, 
social histories, and detention services. Other courts throughout 
the state have been given consultive services by the Division, upon 
request by the judge. 

An effective liaison between the courts and institutions has 
been an important and effective work of the Division. Recently 
a project has been undertaken to obtain state-wide statistics regard- 
ing the extent and nature of the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Over half the counties and Baltimore City are now making monthly 
reports. As this is extended to include all the courts in the state, 
a sound statistical basis will be available for evaluation of services 
and needs for improvement of treatment and facilities. 


In July 1955, the Governor called a conference that was held 
at the University of Maryland and was cosponsored by the Univer- 
sity and the State Department of Public Welfare. This is now 
known as the First Governor’s Conference on Delinquency. The 
theme of the Conference was “Working together for Prevention 
and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency.” Over 500 persons from 
all sections of the state participated in this conference. This was 
the first attempt to have a statewide meeting of all persons working 
in the field of juvenile delinquency to discuss and plan the work of 
this important problem. 

In May 1956, the Maryland Commission for Prevention and 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency was established. To this com- 
mission the Governor appointed 38 members. The obvious choice 
for chairman of this important Commission was Thomas J, 8. 
Waxter, Director of the Department of Public Welfare. Mr. 
Maurice Hunt became executive secretary to the Commission. 

The work of the commission is divided into committees, ap- 
proximately 200 people representing various disciplines in the field 
of youth work and services. The broad job of the commission is 
not to be an administrative body but to assume responsibility in 
the area of fact finding, evaluating existing services; and to stim- 
ulate communities to find ways of filling the gaps in existing serv- 
ices. In addition, the commission has a responsibility to develop 
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a blue print of what should be done for the prevention and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency in the state. 

Shortly after the formulation of the commission, the Second 
Governor’s Conference on Juvenile Delinquency was held, again at 
College Park, in September of 1956. The conference was organized 
into workshop groups. After three days each workshop submitted 
to the general conference their conclusions and findings. At this 
conference, approximately 600 people were in attendance. They 
represented professional and lay people from every part of the 
state. 


During one day of the conference, all the judges having juve- 
nile jurisdiction were invited for a special workshop session. Many 
judges responded to the invitation and, under the chairmanship of 
Judge Charles E. Moylan of Baltimore City, discussed common 
problems of administration and treatment and facilities. At the 
conclusion of the session, eight resolutions were adopted and sub- 
mitted to the conference. 


During the conference, an institute for police officers who 
work with juveniles and youthful offenders was conducted. This 
appears to be the first step in establishing a continuing program 
for the indoctrination and training of police officers in the special- 
ized field of juvenile delinquency. 


Within recent years professional and community groups have 
become more interested in making constructive contributions to 
the general problem of juvenile delinquency. Many communities 
have established youth commissions whose efforts are directed to- 
ward strengthening and improving at the local level public, private 
and voluntary services for the youth of the community. This work 
is being stimulated by the state commission. For a number of 
years the state bar association has had a special committee on juve- 
nile courts and delinquency. The state bar association on recom- 
mendation of the committee has taken a positive position for the 
strengthening of the structure of the courts and for providing more 
adequate services and facilities for the juvenile offenders. 


The State Council of Parents and Teachers has also concerned 
itself with the problems of delinquency and has a standing commit- 
tee to study and support needs at the state and local level. 


A few years ago, the Baltimore Council of Social Agencies 
under the chairmanship of Walter Sondheim, Jr., made a study of 
the detention needs in the state. This study was made at the re- 
quest of the State Department of Public Welfare. Although all its 
recommendations have not yet been carried out, a good beginning 
has been made. The State Department of Welfare recommended to 
the Legislature last year that a study center for delinquent children 
who must be detained pending court action be made available. An 
appropriation for such a facility has been made by the Legislature 
and plans for the construction and administration of this much 
needed facility are going forward. 
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it 


The fundamental idea of the juvenile 
court law is that the state must step in and 
exercise guardianship over a child found 


under such adverse social or individual con- 


ditions as develop crime . . . . It proposes a 


plan whereby he may be treated not as a 
criminal or legally charged with crime, but 
as a ward of the state to receive practically 
the care, custody and discipline that are ac- 
corded the neglected and dependent child 
and which, as the Act states, shall approxi- 
mate as nearly as may be, that which should 


be given by its parents. 
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